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to an external order of nature, and desire will have
to be curbed when it does not bring the means
of satisfaction along with it. " Beno latere " will
again be an equivalent for u bene vivere," and hap-
piness will have to be sought in withdrawal from the
distractions of political life, and in the restriction
of desire. It is strange to see the theory which
is supposed to be based upon and to account for
progress, returning in this way to an ideal similar
to that in which the post-Aristotelian schools took
refuge amid the decline of political and intellectual
life in Greece. The end which Stoic and Epicurean
alike sought in complete emancipation from the
conditions of the external world/ is now, in more
scientific phrase, made to consist in complete har-
mony with these conditions. But, in their practical
results, the two theories would seem scarcely to
differ. It is not astonishing, therefore, if this gos-
pel of renunciation finds little favour among prac-
tical men in our day. It is seen that, if a man
has not wants, he will make no efforts, and that,
if he make no efforts, his condition can never be
bettered. Thus social reformers have often found
that the classes they have tried to elevate did nofe
feel the evil of their lot as their benefactors saw It,
and they have had to create wants before attempt-
ing to satisfy them.2 And the practical tendency

1 Zeller, Phil d. Griechen, 3d ed., Ill i. 454, 470.

2 Lassalle's tirade against the " verdammte Bedurfnisslosigkeit"
of the German workman is a case in point.